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Oscar  Wilhelm  Stewart  was  horn  at  Pleasant  Ridge,  Miss.,  on 
Kay  9,  1883.  At  the  age  of  twelve  his  sight  became  so  seriously  im- 
paired  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  him  to  a school  for  the  blind.  In 
the  meantime  the  family  had  moved  from  Mississippi  to  Texas,  and  young 
Stewart  was  entered  in  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  at  Austin  where  he. 
remained  until  his  graduation  six  years  later.  As  a child  his  health  was 
far  from  vigorous,  and  although  in  later  years  he  appeared  to  be  robust 
he  always  suffered  from  the  results  of  this  childhood  illness. 

Following  graduation.  Mr.  Stewart  entered  actively  into  newspaper' 
work,  editing  a small  publication  in  his  home  town,  Hobart,  where  his 
father  was  then  a practicing  physician.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  no  matter 
what  choice  he  might  make  for  his  life  work  he  should  have  further  academic 
training.  Accordingly,  in  1903  he  entered  Vanderbilt  University  with  the 
purpose  of  a college  course.  Unfortunately,  his  physique  was  not  equal  to 
the  strain,  and  he  was  obliged  because  of  persisting  ill  health  to  withdraw 
from  college.  This  was  a bitter  disappointmeit  to  him  then  and  always.  As 
soon  as  his  health  was  sufficiently  regained  he  decided  to  enter  the  min- 
istry, becoming  an  itinerant  Methodist  preacher.  He  served  several  small 
pastorates  in  his  vicinity,  making  the  journeys  on  horseback  throughout 
sparsely  settled  districts.  In  1906  he  married  Miss  Janie  West  Robertson 
of  Bedford,  Va.,  who  was  the  principal  of  the  Hobart  High  School.  The 
years  1906-1911  were  his  happiest.  It  was  during  this  time  that  he  did 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  best  pastoral  work  at  Clinton,  Oila. , where  he 
was  able  to  build  a new  church  and  to  see  it  well  established.  It  was 
during  this  time  also  that  his  two  children,  Oscar  Wilhelm  and  Virginia 
Elizabeth,  were  born.  In  the  spring  of  1911,  while  he  was  still  at  Clinton, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  asked  him  to  succeed  George  W.  Bruce  as 
superintendent  of  the  new  state  school  for  the  blind  at  Port  Gibson.  After 
careful  thought  he  decided  to  accept,  and  the  family  moved  to  its  new  home 
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time.  The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  building  up  the  school  organiza- 
tion under  unfavorable  conditions.  Despite  these  conditions,  the  school 
grew  steadily  under  his  careful  guidance,  and  it  was  solely  due  to  him  that 
in  the  spring  of  1913  its  removal  was  effected  to  temporary  quarters  in 
Muskogee,  Okla.,  a city  of  about  30,000  population.  In  the  meantime  he  had  ; 
procured  an  appropriation  from  the  state  legislature  for  the  erection  of 
permanent  buildings  in  a suburban  location  to  the  city.  The  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  were  devoted  to  building  one  of  the  most  carefully  thought  out 
and  complete  institutions  of  its  kind.  This  in  itself  is  a lifetime 
achievement. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  more  or  less  well  known.  I shall  use 
the  remaining  space  allotted  to  me  to  tell  something  of  the  more  personal 
side  of  my  friend  as  I knew  him. 

I can  vividly  recall  our  first  meeting  on  a beautiful  spring 
afternoon  in  1911.  The  three  or  four  teachers  comprising  the  entire  staff 
of  the  newly  organized  school  for  the  blind  at  Fort  Gibson,  Okla.,  had  been 
informed  that  a new  superintendent  had  just  been  appointed.  What  with  the 

anxiety  over  the  coming  change  of  executives  and  a natural  curiosity  as  to 
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what  manner  of  man  he  might  be/were  all  a.nxious  to  see  the  new  superintendent. 
After  the  formalities  of  introduction  were  over,  Mr.  Stewart  said  to  me 
’'Let's  go  out  into  God's  sunshine  and  talk  over  th  matters  with  which  we 
are  concerned. " With  this  meeting  began  a friendship  which  lasted  without 
even  so  much  as  a slight  misunderstanding  until  his  death  more  than  four- 
teen years  later. 

Few  men  are  gifted  more  generously  than  was  Mr.  Stewart.  He 
possessed  more  admirable  qualities  than  most  of  us,  and  better  still  he 
knew  how  to  use  to  best  advantage  those  traits  which  migh  aid  him  in  his 
life's  work.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  these  was  his  love  for  justice. 

I never  heard  anyone  accuse  him  of  being  anything  other  than  just  and  fair. 


A man  in  his  position  is  often  obliged  to  do  unpleasant  things,  things 
which  hurt,  and  things  likely  to  leave  raw  sores;  hut  Mr.  Stewart  had  the 
ability  of  keeping  the  respect,  and  even  the  friendship,  of  many  of  those 
whom  he  might  hurt  most.  This,  because  everyone  recognized  that  underlying 
all  was  his  unshakable  purpose  to  deal  justly  with  all.  His  mental  equip- 
ment was  superb.  There  are  few  men  who  possess  the  faculty  to  think 
straighter  to  the  crux  of  any  situation  and  to  evolve  a course  of  action 
fitting  the  circumstances  more  swiftly  and  unerringly  than  Oscar  Stewart. 
During  the  strenuous  days  in  Port  Gibson  when  the  political  stage  had  been 
carefully  set  for  the  establishment  of  the  school  in  that  little  town, 
totally  unsuited  to  its  best  interests,  it  was  indeed  an  inspiration  to 
watch  Mr.  Stewart  use  his  powers  to  the  utmost  to  bring  about  the  removal 
of  the'  school  to  suitable  surroundings.  He  labored  prodigiously  and  un- 
tiringly to  the  end,  and  won  his  fight  with  not  only  th  help  of  his  own 
friends  but  before  long  with  the  help  of  his  chief  opponent  whom  he  had 
by  his  subtle  power  of  persuasion  brought  to  his  aid.  He  was  fighter,  if 
need  be,  for  what  he  considered  fundamental,  yet  underneath  his  aggressive, 
dominating,  and  sometimes  seemingly  rounfc,  exterior  was  one  of  the  most 
tender  hearts  and  lovable  personalities. 

Mr.  Stewart's  pupils  will  remember  him  longest  I think  as  their 
big  brother.  It  is  given  to  few  of  us  as  superintendents  to  exercise  the 
influence  over  our  pupils  which  Osar  Stewart  exercised  over  his.  It  was 
his  unfailing  practice  to  diBcuss  plans  and  prospects  with  any  and  all  who 
carne  to  him  for  advice.  I have  knowledge  of  the  far  reaching  results  of 
this  help  and  guidance  given  his  boys  and  girls  during  such  heart  to  heart 
talks  with  them. 

This  man  loved  the  out  of  doors.  We  have  ridden  togethr  hour  after 
hour  over  the  hills  which  he  loved  so  well  around  Muskogee  and  Port  Gibson, 
and  he  was  never  happier  than  at  such  times  when  he  could  drop  for  a while 
the  official  cares  of  the  school.  A man  of  strong  convictions,  he  was 
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always  open  to  suggestion  and  constructive  criticism.  It  was  his  practice 
to  ask  frank  opinion  of  his  course  of  action,  even  though  it  might  be  in 
entire  disagreement  with  him.  In  his  home  he  was  a true  husband  and  father. 
He  recognized  Mrs.  Stewart  as  Indispensable  to  his  success,  while  his 
children  were  his  greatest  source  of  joy. 

One  could  not  know  Mr.  Stewart  as  intimately  as  I did  without 
realizing  how  deeply  religious  he  was.  There  were  times  when  to  the  casual 
acquaintance  he  might  appear  otherwise,  but  to  all  who  knew  him  as  he  was  I 
feel  sure  this  statement  will  come  as  no  surprise.  He  had  certain  definite 
beliefs  and  expressions  of  his  faith  not  usually  associated  with  clergymen, 
but  he  was  in  his  own  way  a devout  man  and  was  entirely  fearless  in  the 
expression  of  his  beliefs. 

There  is  little  more  for  me  to  tell  about  him  here.  He  died 
September  SO,  1925,  in  full  vigor  and  doing  his  work  to  the  full  measure  of 
his  strength.  He  was  a friend  such  as  is  givento  few  men  to  count  among 
their  dearest  possessions.  My  only  hope  is  that  he  would  say  the  same  of 
me.  let  me  close  with  the  words  of  Douglass  Malloch  on  the  death  of  his 
friend  Emerson  Hought 

Time  brings  not  death;  it  brings  but  changes, 

I know  he  rides,  but  rides  afar; 

Today  some  other  planet  ranges. 

And  camps  tonight  upon  a star 
Where  all  his  other  comrades  are. 

For  there  were  those  who  rode  before  him. 

As  there  are  these  he  leaves  behind; 

Although  from  us  Time’s  changes  bore  him, 

Out  there  our  comrades  still  will  find 
The  kinship  of  the  comrade  mind. 

Time  brings  us  chnge,  and  leaves  us  fretting; 

We  weep  whenevery  comrade  goes. 

Perhaps  too  much,  perhaps  forgetting 
That  over  yonder  thee  are  those 
To  whom  he  comes,  and  whom  he  knows. 

I would  not  hold  his  loss  too  lighly; 

God  knows,  and  He,  how  deep  th  pain; 

But,  friends,  I see  still  shining  brightly 
The  brightest  link  in  all  our  chain 
That  links  us  with  a new  domain. 
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For  this  I swear,  - because  believing 
Time  breaks  no  circle  such  as  this; 
However  hurt,  however  grieving, 

However  much  a friend  we  miss 
3etween  the  worlds  is  no  abyss. 

For  friendship  binds  the  worlds  together, 
World  over  there,  world  over  here; 

From  earth  to  heaven  it  is  the  tether 
That  brings  the  earthand  heaven  near. 

And  makes  them  both  a bit  more  dear. 

Not  weaker  now  our  chain,  but  stronger; 

In  all  our  loss,  and  all  our  ill. 

We  now  shall  look  a little  longer 
At  every  star  above  the  hill. 

And  think  of  him,  and  have  him  still. 

Whatever  vails  we  yet  may  wander, 

What  sorrows  come,  what  tempests  blow. 

We  have  a friend,  a friend  out  yonder. 

To  greet  us  when  we  have  to  go. 

Out  yonder  somewhere,  - that  we  know. 

To  all  eternity  he  binds  us. 

He  links  the  planet  and  the  star; 

He  rides  ahead,  the  trail  he  finds  ub, 

And  where  he  is  and  where  we  are 
Shall  never  seem  again  so  far. 


Gordon  Hie 
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